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him even affectionately, and said he would ac- 
quaint his lord that Davies was there. Soon the 
bishop came in. After some conversation, R. 
Davies said that he had made his visit on behalf 
of some of his friends who had suffered much 
on account of tithes, and that he had been in- 
formed that three had been committed to Wor- 
cester jail by the priest of Tredington ; but that 
two of them had been released, and the third yet 
remained a prisoner. “ Released,” exclaimed 
the bishop, “ how are they released?” R. Davies 
replied, “by the hand of their great Creator.” 
“Tt seems, then,” said the bishop, “they are 
dead.” “And the same man,” continued R. 
Davies, “doth prosecute the widow of one of 
them, viz: William Banbury’s, and hath al- 
ready put her into your court, for that which 
her husband suffered and died for; and we 
reckon that in common law, when the prisoner 
dies in prison, the prosecution ceases.” The 
bishop remarked that he feared but little could 
be done in this distressing case, as the perse- 
cuting clergyman was a very covetous map. 
However, at the solicitation of Richard Davies, 
he wrote a letter to the clergyman requesting 
the release of the imprisoned Friends. 

Then this excellent pleader for human right 
and justice commenced to: open to the bishop 
the case of a Friend named William Sankey, 
who also had been cruelly treated by a clergy- 
man named Vernon, because he could not pay 
Vernon tithes. Although Sankey had but re- 
cently lost his wife and had six little children 
dependent upon him, yet Vernon had cast him 
into prison. The ungodly Vernon, a professed 
preacher of the religion of the gentle Jesus, had 
besides, by process of law, taken from Sankey 
goods of three times the amount of the legal 
fine, because the Friend could not conscientiously 
pay towards the maintenance of the church ser- 
vices that he had never attended and did not 
believe in. He had also abused him in other 
ways. The bishop listened attentively to this 
tale of woe, and drew up an order on the spot, 
requiring Vernon to give an account of his 
charges and collections against the innocent 
sufferer. As a result of this interview, Vernon 
was compelled to alter his conduct in his subse- 
quent dealings with dissenters, and William 
Sankey was discharged from prison. 

In the year 1682 the Friends of Bristol were 
brought into much suffering; and accordingly 
a number of Friends, including Richard Davies, 
resolved to use their influence with Lord Hide 
on behalf of their afflicted brethren. A petition 
for presentation to the king was drawn up, ac- 
companied by a list of prisoners whose condition 
it was desired to ameliorate. The number of 
these prisoners was one hundred and thirty-nine, 
of whom eighteen were aged women over sixty 
years of age, besides eight children. At the end 
of the list the language was subscribed, “ Blessed 
are the merciful, for they shall obtain mercy.” 

Unfortunately for the Friends, the Secretary 
of State, through whom the petition had to be 
resented, was Sir Lionel Jenkin, an ill-humored 
Welshman, who had often hindered relief in- 
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For ‘‘ Tue Frienp.” 

Incidents in the Life of Richard Davies. 

(Continued from page 403.) 

Indeed, Richard Davies’ life strongly exempli- 
fied the fact that it is possible to live as a con- 
sistent Friend, and be radically different in re- 
ligious matters from the community around, and 
at the same time win the regard and respect of 
others by a steady adherence to convictions of 
duty. Also his life shows, that while one may 
be sturdy in upholding his own belief, it is yet 
possible to be charitable of the beliefs of others, 
even to the extent of forgiving for cruelty prac- 
tied in the name of religion. And such a spirit 
of forgiveness often resulted in unlooked-for 
deliverance and deep temporal blessings to him- 
self and friends. 

There are some Episcopal clergymen of our 
day who persist in misunderstanding and malign- 
ing the Society of Friends; but happily the 
great majority of them feel a regard and friend- 
ship for a denomination whose methods are at 
total variance with theirown. They acknowledge 
that Friends have in great measure the substance 
of the religion of Christ, if not all their own 
forms. It was not so 200 years ago. Then the 
ministers of the Church of England, too often 
themselves sadly corrupt, saw only in the new 
sect a menace to their institutions, and a rebuke 
to their own frequently inconsistent lives. So 
they hated and persecuted the Friends. The 
established Church of England has nothing to 
glory of, when contemplating the unholy and 
bigoted persecution it waged against dissenters 
inthe 17th century. In bright contrast with 
the usual record, is the conduct of Bishop Lloyd, 
during the last twenty years of the life of R. 
Davies. - The journal of the latter contains not 
4 few instances of the kindness of the bishop in 
interceding for and protecting Friends from the 
cruel treatment of some of the heartless clergy 
of the neighborhood. One can be given as a 
sample. 

A friend of R. Davies, named Edward Bourne, 
tame to the former with the request that he in- 
tercede with Bishop Lloyd for the relief of some 

nends in Worcestershire, named John Fowler, 
and his mother-in-law, named Banbury. The 
two latter, in common with many others in that 
‘ounty, were prisoners for refusing to pay tithes. 

Davies quickly repaired to the bishop’s 
face in Hartlebury. Upon arriving, he in- 
quired for the bishop’s secretary, who received 


tended for the Quakers. The Friends called on 
Jenkin and Lord Hide, and after a long wait 
were admitted. R. Davies quaintly remarks, 
“The secretary looked grim upon us.” During 
the conversation Jenkin asked R. Davies in a 
scornful manner what was the Welsh name for 
“Quaker.” He wastold; but affected to doubt 
the information that Richard Davies gave him. 
Thereupon, Charles Lloyd, one of the Friendly 
delegation said, “If thou didst ask my friend 
aright, he hath answered thee aright, for there 
is English, Welsh, Latin, Greek and Hebrew 
for a Quaker.” The secretary replied, “Sir, I 
understand Welsh pretty well, and English, and 
Latin, and Greek, but if you go to your Hebrew, 
I know not what to say to you.” After the 
Friends had concluded their business, R. Davies 
remarked to the secretary, “I am sorry that one 
of the stock of the ancient Britons, who first 
received the Christian faith in England, should 
be against those who have received the true 
Christian faith in this day.” Sir Lionel replied 
that he was not against the Friends, but that 
Friends often voted at the elections for men who 
were against the interests of the king. Davies 
responded that it was their birthright as free- 
holders and burgesses, to elect men who were 
qualified to serve both the king and their coun- 
try. Further dispute then ensued regarding 
religious matters; and when R. Davies left, he 
had much conciliated the secretary by his plain 
yet very polite defence of the persecuted denomi- 
nation. It was afterwards noted that Jenkin was 
more moderate in his treatment of Friends than 
he had ever been before. 
(To be concluded.) 


“ Eighth Month 25th, 1822.—First-day.—Our 
minds were, I believe, afresh humbled with the 
prospect of the day, opening before us; quiet 
resignation is the best preparation for whatever 
may be brought upon us. After breakfast, and 
the Scripture reading, I was constrained to ex- 
press something by way of stimulating to good 
order in sitting down to meals: that we may be 
favored in our short pauses, at such times, to 
participate also in renewed refreshment of spirit. 
Paying but a slight regard to these moments 
allowed in a family for individual secret breath- 
ing to the Fountain of all our rich supplies, 
temporal and spiritual, is attended with great 
loss. There is a danger of the lamp of life in 
a spiritual sense, hecoming dim, and even being 
extinguished, by the cares of this life. 

The deep work of regeneration, redemption 
and entire sanctification, is not sufficiently the 
object of Christian professors.” — Extract from the 
Memoir of Mary Capper. 


“ Au have their secret bitters, their provings, 
humiliations and distresses. Their hidden way 
is known to Him who sees in secret and never 
forsakes his poor suppliant children. Though 
our outward path differs, there is a deep sense 
that tribulation marks the way to the kingdom. 
It is tribulation that worketh patience, experi- 
ence and hope; and thus it differs widely from 
earthly sorrow.”—Mary Capper. 








Over thirty years ago, a cargo of negroes, 
brought from Africa, was landed on the coast, 
near Savannah, Georgia. The negroes were 
immediately sold to planters, and by them put 
upon their plantations to work. Unable to 
speak a word of English, ignorant and degraded 
as it was possible for them to be, they were, at 
the same time, docile and obedient, and readily 
learned to perform the duties assigned them. 
One of them came into the possession of my 
family under the following circumstances : 

One morning Uncle Abram, father’s colored 
manager on the plantation, came into the yard 
leading a very tall and exceedingly black negro 
man, whose hands were tied in front of him 
with a rope, one end of which Abram held. 
Father, mother, little sister Nelly, and myself, 
met him at the steps, where Abram explained 
that his prisoner was Mingo, the African whom 
our neighbor, Mr. Jenkins, had bought some 
time before, who had run away from his master 
and been caught in one of father’s cotton-houses, 
asleep. 

“Why did you tie him?’ asked father, re- 
provingly. 

‘* Being a wild African, I was afraid of him, 
sir,” said Abram, apologetically. 

Mingo stood leaning against the steps, listless 
and indifferent, and, if understanding the con- 
versation, giving no sign of it. 

“ Anna,” said my father, “ I expect the poor 
creature is half starved. Give him some break- 
fast, and I will take him home myself, and see 
if I can’t keep Jenkins from being too hard on 
him. He is a cruel master.” 

This man Jenkins had once been father’s 
overseer, and been dismissed from the plantation 
for undue severity with the negroes. 

Mother went into the house and returned, 
bringing a plate of food. 

“ Mingo,” said she, going close up to him and 
speaking very gently, “ I am going to untie this 
rope, that you may eat. You will not try to 
get away—will you ?” 

Although he probably did not comprehend 
all she said, still the voice, manner, and the food, 
all indicated kindness. With a weary sigh he 
said, simply : 

“ Mingo stay :” 

With her own fingers, mother untied the rope 
tenderly, lest she hurt. his bruised wrists, and, 
making him sit down, placed the plate of food 
on his lap and bade him eat. The verse her 
own lips had taught me flashed across my mind: 
“A cup of water in my name to the least of 
these.” 

Taking father by the hand, mother led him 
into the house. Through an open window I 
saw her standing before him, her tender eyes 
suffused with tears, and, like Esther before the 
king, pleading with all her soul for this poor 
member of an oppressed race. Mingo had fin- 
ished eating when they returned, mother’s face 
shining as if an angel had touched it. Father, 
too, looked greatly concerned. 

“Give Mingo a hoe,” he said, “and let him 
cut down those weeds behind the smoke-house, 
while I’m away. And mind, Mingo, you are 
not to get out of sight of the house.” 

Mingo obediently took the hoe and went to 
work, still showing absolute indifference to 
everything. 

Father mounted his horse, which stood ready 
saddled, and rode away, saying: 

“T will do my best, Anna, to gratify you.” 
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FF OO. 
Mingo. 


BY M. E. SAFFOLD. 


I went into the house to recite my lessons to 
mother. When they were over, she took me by 
the hand, and, carrying her little Bible, led me 
to the place where Mingo was at work. Seat- 
ing herself upon a bench, she told him to put 
down his hoe, she wished to talk with him. 
Mingo sat upon a wheelbarrow, folded his hands 
upon his knees, and looked silently upon the 
ground. Just then Nelly came flitting across 
the yard to where we were, her clustering curls 
and soft white dress floating out with the rapid- 
ity of her movements. She never seemed to 
walk, but to fly like a bird. As she nestled 
down by mother, Mingo gave a quick look at 
her, and an expression of pleased surprise crept 
over his stolid face. 

“ Mingo,” said mother, “did you run away ?” 

“ Yaw,” he answered. 

“Why did you do it? Didn’t you know you 
would be caught and whipped ?” 

‘Mingo no mine,” he replied, listlessly. 

Mother’s face contracted as with great pain, 
but her voice was soft as music with sympathy, 
as she continued : 

“ Do they treat you badly, Mingo?” 

“ Hurt Mingo’s back,” he said. “ Mingo no 
mine. Mingo’s heart hurt; want to see mudder, 
brudders,’—and the great tears came into his 
eyes. 

I can never forget the expression that came 
over mother’s face as she realized that this poor, 
benighted creature, urged by his love of home 
and mother, had actually set out to reach the 
shores of Africa that he might be with them. 

“ Mingo,” she said gently, “did you ever hear 
of God, of Jesus, of heaven?” 

He shook his head vaguely in response to 
each question. Simply, as if talking to a child, 
she told him the story of his creation, of God’s 
great love for him, of Christ’s death that he 
might live; she pictured to his darkened mind 
heaven and the angels. At last, opening her 
Bible, she read to him verse after verse from 
Revelation, closing with the words: “ And God 
shall wipe away all tears from their eyes; and 
there shall be no more death, neither sorrow nor 
crying; neither shall there be any more pain.” 

Shutting the book, she looked up into his 
face. The tears were flowing down his dusky 
cheeks. 

Suddenly Nelly sprang from mother’s side, 
and, running up to him, put her hand into her 
pocket, and, taking out her mite of a handker- 
chief, reached up and wiped the tears from his 
eyes and cheeks. I was frightened, and sprang 
forward to draw her back; for, like Abram, I 
had a terror of the wild African; but mother 
held me back, saying: 

Be still, Robert!” 

Mingo slowly unclasped his hands and put 
them behind him, as though he feared to touch 
something sacred. 

“Lilly gal angel 
fully into mother’ face. 

“No,” she answered, smiling through her 
tears. 

“ Look laik angel,” continued Mingo, gazing 
at Nelly with awe and admiration. 

“Come, Nelly,” said mother, “ we will go to 
the house now.” 

She turned away, deeply touched. Nelly 
smiled into the black face above her, and said: 

“ Nelly sorry for Mingo. Keep Nelly’s hand- 
kerchief to wipe his eyes.” 

Putting the handkerchief into his hand, she 
ran away to the house. 

Father returned soon after. 
mother’s happy face, he said : 


9” 


he asked, looking wist- 


Looking into 


“Yes, my dear, I have bought Mingo. Jen. 
kins said he was glad to get rid of him. Now 
what will you do with him? He is your pro- 
perty, and I wash my hands of him.” 

“ Tl accept the responsibility,” cried mother, 
delightedly. 

Mingo was called up and told the change in 
his condition. The full meaning of it dawned 
upon him slowly. When at last he realized it, 
he fell at mother’s feet, clasped his hands, and, 
with tears and laughter, cried out: 

“Whip Mingo! Starve Mingo! Mingo no 
run ’way. Lib wid pritty lady an’ lilly gal, 
hear bout God, ’bout Jesus.” 

So Mingo became our slave. His devotion 
to mother and Nelly was extreme; and not long 
after his purchase, he was the means of saving 
them from almost certain death. The horses 
drawing the light carriage in which they were 
driving, became frightened, and dashed head- 
long towards a long, narrow bridge spanning a 
deep creek. Mingo was in a field near by, 
picking cotton with other negroes. He rushed 
to the rescue, and, seizing the horses by the bri- 
dles, brought them to a sudden stop. Trampled 
beneath the horses’ feet, he received an ugly cut 
in his face and a bad hurt in his hip, but he 
kept his hold until other assistance came. In 
an unconscious condition he was carried home, 
As soon as he opened his eyes and saw mother 
bending tearfully over him, he asked: 

‘ Mistiss an’ lilly gal no hurt?” 

Assured that they were safe, he smiled, and 
never alluded to the occurrence again. 

Mother nursed him faithfully—read to him, 
prayed with him, her whole soul absorbed with 
the desire for his salvation, Nelly all the while 
flitting around his bed like a white dove. The 
cuts healed, and he was well, except for a slight 
lameness, which never left him; and he was 
afterwards kept about the yard, to do such light 
work as wood-chopping and gardening. He 
never grew out of the simplicity of childhood. 

One day, not long after his illness, he told 
mother he wished to be baptized and join the 
church. Father had upon the plantation a 
church, in which a minister of the Gospel 
preached to the negroes. On the Sundays when 
he was absent, mother was accustomed to go to 
the church, taking Nelly and myself with her, 
and read and sang with such of the negroes as 
wished to come. Mingo was always present, 
sitting very close to mother, very quiet and very 
attentive. After he expressed a desire for bap- 
tism, at the next coming of the minister it was 
attended to. He objected to any change in his 
name, saying: 

“Maybe meet mudder in hebben. Mudder 
know Mingo. No know new name.” 

With the close of the war came a great 
change. Father died, and the plantation went 
to ruin for the want of proper management. 
Mother moved to a ntighboring town, that 
Nelly and I might go to school. Mingo fol 
lowed us, but we were too poor to keep him; %, 
by mother’s advice, he supported himself by 
hiring to do odd jobs, we helping him when he 
needed it. He came constantly to see us, bring- 
ing always to Nelly something he had picked 
up in his rambles—a pretty shell or flower, or 
bright feather from some bird’s wing. 

One fearful day little Nelly sickened sud- 
denly and died. While she lay in her coffin, 
mother, sitting beside her, heard the familiar 
cull with which Mingo always announced bis 
coming. Going out, she found him at the steps, 
a cluster of pure white lilies, gathered from the 
woods, in his hands. He had not heard of 
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Nelly’s death, so smiled and looked around 
mother for a sight of her. Not seeing her, he 
held up the lilies and said, “ Fur lilly gal.” 

Choking down her sobs, mother led him to 
the room where lay Nelly, with white flowers 
all about her, asleep in death. 

Regardless of those around him, Mingo fell 
upon his knees and gazed long and intently 
into the sweet, pale face; then, looking up at 
mother, while a heavenly light rested upon his 
searred and dusky countenance, he whispered : 

« Lilly gal angel now ?” 

“ Yes,” sobbed mother. 

“Lib in hebben wid God ?” 


SELECTED. For “ Tus Frienp.” 
The Maiden Fish-Tamer. A Visit to the Quarries. 


A friend residing in Chester County, Pa., had 
kindly promised to take a companion and myself 
to see some of the quarries of minerals in the 
neighborhood of his home. So, on the morning 
of the 23d of Sixth Month, I took the cars at 
Philadelphia, on the Baltimore Central Road, 
in company with one who from boyhood had 
devoted much time to the examination of the 
rocks and minerals in the vicmity of Phila- 
delphia, and in the course of years has ac- 
cumulated perhaps the most complete cabinet 
in existence of specimens illustrating the Phila- 
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A few years since, I read in the newspapers 
that a little girl in the town of Hingham, in 
Massachusetts, had tamed the fishes in a small 
lake near her father’s residence. I came to the 
little girl’s home, which was near to the small 
lake or pond. Knocking at the door and mak- 
ing such apology as I was able to for a visit so 
early, I remarked to the mother, that I had 
come for the purpose of seeing the fishes, over 
which her little daughter was said to have ob- 


* Yes.” " tained a remarkable control. Readily accept- delphia belt of rocks and the minerals which 
S —- take her? ing my explanations, she pointed to a place on | #¢company them. 


These rocks are principally those termed by 
geologists gneiss and mica schist. Gneiss is 
composed of three minerals — quartz, feldspar 
and mica. Its structure is in layers, often thin, 
yet forming solid masses of considerable thick- 
ness. It is often grey or bluish in color, except 
the parts exposed to the weather, which have 
colored brown by the oxidation of the iron 
which is nearly always present in the materials 
of which it is formed. Gneiss is a term derived 
from the German, and it differs from granite in 
having its materials in layers, instead of being 
crystallized into an irregular mass. Mica Schist 
is the name given to the same rock when the 
mica is more abundant and the structure more 
slaty or schistose —for schist is a word of Greek 
origin, meaning that which can be split. It will 
be understood then, that there is no well-marked 
line of division between gneiss and mica schist, 
but that a bed of rock may pass insensibly from 
in this finny congregation, came among them. | C2 into the other, according to the abundance 
Delighted with this renewed visit of their virgin of mica it contains and its slaty structure. In- 
queen, although they seemed to be conscious it deed, as my companion remarked, a specimen 
was rather early in the morning, they thrust | ™®Y be gneiss on one side and schist on the 
their heads above the water; and she fed them | ther. ; 
from her hand. And I fed them also. These rocks are supposed by geologists to 

Observing something peculiar at a little dis- have been formed from the destruction of still 
tance in the water, I was surprised to see two older rocks ; the sand, clays and mud derived 
turtles making their way towards her. Her from which have undergone great changes in 
voice of affection had penetrated beneath their the course of ages by pressure, heat and other 
dark, hard shells. And I noticed that they | #gencies, which have caused them to crystallize 
came with great effort and zeal; as if afraid of and combine. They vary greatly in the propor- 
being too late at this festival of love. One of tions of quartz, feldspar and mica they contain, 
them, as soon as they reached the shore, scram- and in their resulting properties. Quartz, also 
bled out of the water, and climbed upon the called Silex, and popularly known as flint, is 
rock beside her, and she fed them both. I shall | 97°. of the most abundant substances in nature. 
not easily forget this interesting scene—this lit- In its pure state it is » white, semi-transparent 
tle episode of millennial humanity. crystalline substance ; although often it is found 

colored by iron or other substances. We meet 
with rocks and even extensive ledges of nearly 
pure quartz. In the lower part of New Jersey 
extensive beds of white sand occur which are 
almost pure quartz, and are extensively used in 
making glass. One of the most beautiful forms 
in which it occurs is that of rock-crystal—trans- 
parent regular crystals, with parallel sides and 
crowned with a pyramidal top. Quartz not only 
oceurs abundantly in a separate form, but it 
constitutes nearly two-thirds of the weight of 
feldspar, which is a compound mineral chiefly 
made of quartz, alumina and potash. In some 
varieties lime and soda take the place of the 
potash. Feldspar crystallizes in flat tables or 
planes. It has a glassy lustre, and the color is 
white, reddish white or with a greenish tinge. 
It is one of the constituents of fine pottery, and 
where it can be obtained in sufficient quantities, 
and free from iron or other hurtful ingredients 
is a valuable product. 

At Toughkenamon we visited a mill where 
this substance is prepared for pottery use. The 

stone is first crushed under two enormous granite 


the brink of the water, and said that her daugh- 
ter would soon come down there. I had not 
stood there long befure a little girl, apparently 
anxious not to detain me, came running down. 
Seating herself on a rock near the shore, she 
called aloud to the fishes; calling them some- 
times by the name of their tribes, and sometimes 
by particular names, which she had given them. 
There was one, a large one, in which she was 
particularly interested, which she called Cato. 
But Cato either did not hear her, or was not in 
a hurry to come. She made an apology for the 
fishes, saying it was earlier than she had been 
in the habit of calling them, and that they had 
not yet left their places of slumber. But re- 
peating still more loudly the invitation of her 
sweet voice, they soon began to make their ap- 
pearance. The smaller ones came first, and 
then the larger ones of many varieties; and at 
last Cato, who was a sort of king and counsellor 


He arose from his knees, and, laying the lilies 
reverently above the little heart—now so still— 
but which had so often bounded at the coming 
of her humble friend, he limped out of the 
room. 

Mingo’s visits to us became rarer after Nelly’s 
death, although he still retained his strong love 
for my mother. For several weeks we lost 
sight of him altogether, when one evening a 
negro came to tell mother that Mingo was very 
ill, and wished to see her. She went immedi- 
ately, and found him hopelessly ill with pneu- 
monia. As she entered the room, he looked 
gratefully towards her, and held out a feeble 
hand. 

“Mingo,” said mother, wiping the death-dew 
from his forehead, “is there anything I can do 
for you ?” 

Reaching his hand inside his bosom, Mingo 
drew out a little scrap of something white, and 
laid it in mother’s hand. She opened it. It 
was the little handkerchief with which Nelly 
had wiped away his tears the day he came to us 
a trembling fugitive. He had treasured it 
through all these long years. 

“When Mingo go, put it on face,” he whis- 
pered. 

“Mingo,” asked mother, in tears, “ are you 
ready to go?” 

She leaned over him to catch his answer. It 
came, broken and almost inaudible : 

“Mingo no ’fraid—Mistis tell bout God— 
"bout Jesus—’bout angels. Mingo b'l’eve ;— 
Mingo no go home an’ see mudder—go hebben, 
see lilly angel.” 

With a smile upon his face, and looking 
straight into mother’s eyes, he died.—S. 8. 
Times. 





Oh maiden of the woods and wave 

With footsteps in the morning dew! 
From oozy bed and watery cave 

The tenant of the lake who drew 
Thy voice of love and mystery, knew 
Which makes old bards and prophets true. 


Wuen Abraham Lincoln was a young man, 
he was employed to take a boat-load of produce 
down the Mississippi River to New Orleans. 
There he first came into contact with the worst 
features of slavery. For the first time, he en- 
tered the slave market, and saw human beings 
put up at auction and sold like cattle. He saw 
families separated, and the hopeless sorrow of 
father and mother, as the children were torn 
from their arms and led away into servitude. 
He saw the whipping post and heard the sting- 
ing blows of the lash and the groans of the poor 
Victims, 

He said to one of his companions, as they 
turned away from these terrible scenes, “ If I 
ever get a chance to hit that institution, I will 
hit it hard, John!” His companion remarked 
of him that “his heart bled, he was mad, 
thoughtful, abstracted, sad and depressed.” 


Tell us of that better day, 
When love shall rule the world again ; 
When crime and fraud shall pass away, 
And beast and bird shall dwell with men, 
When seas shall marry with the land, 
And fishes kiss a maiden’s hand. 


The iron age has done its best, 
With trump and sword and warriors slain; 
But could not tame the eagle’s nest 
Nor lead the lion by the mane; 
With all its strength and all its woe. 
There was an art it did not know. 


’T was fitting, that a maid like thee, 
In childhood’s bright and happy hour, 
Should teach the world the mystery 
That white-rob’d innocence has power ; 
That love the victory can gain, 
Which is not won by millions slain. 
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rollers, which reduce it to a coarse powder. This 
is then placed in large cylinders, into which are 
thrown a quantity of very hard pebbles, im- 
ported from the coasts of Greenland, and the 
whole is revolved for about four hours by steam 
power. This converts the coarse powder into 
one almost as free of grit as flour. 

We visited also the quarry from which the 
manufacturers obtain their supply of stone. It 
produces some very pretty glassy feldspar, but 
we were impressed with the enormous amount 
of refuse material — consisting of feldspar, so 
much intermingled with quartz as to be unfit 
for the potter’s use. Some of the pieces had the 
layers of quartz and feldspar so regularly dis- 
posed as to make very pretty specimens of what 
is called graphic granite. 

Mica, popularly called isinglass, is remarkable 
for the ease with which it may be split into very 
thin scales. ‘These are so transparent that they 
have sometimes taken the place of glass in win- 
dows, and are often used in coal stoves so as to 
give an opportunity through them of seeing the 
condition of the fire. 

It is a compound mineral, in which silex is 
the most abundant material. This is combined 
with alumina, potash, oxide of iron and other 
ingredients in varying proportions. It varies in 
color, some specimens being simply transparent, 
and others gray, pale green and even black. In 
our granite and gneiss it is usually found in 
small scales, mixed with corresponding portions 
of quartz and feldspar — but sometimes these 
materials have crystallized in larger masses, so 
that veins are found of almost pure feldspar or 
of pure mica. Plates of mica have been found 
in Siberia of a yard or more in diameter. 

About fifteen or sixteen miles from Philadel- 
phia, the railroad passes along the southern edge 
of a deposit of serpentine. This is a soft rock, 
generally of a green color, the principal in- 
gredients of which are silex, magnesia and 
water. The softness of the rock and its color 
render it a very desirable building stone, and it 
is largely used for that purpose. Chromate of 
iron is often diffused through it in grains, giving 
it a mottled appearance, similar to that of the 
skin of a snake. From this it derives its name. 
There are quarries of it which are harder, darker 
colored and somewhat translucent and take a 
good polish. This variety is called precious ser- 
pentine. 

After leaving the quarry of feldspar already 
spoken of, we went on to a large limestone 
quarry, which has been worked for many years. 
Much of the stone is used for building purposes. 
Some of it is very white and would look well in 
building. The presence of the kilns used in 
burning, showed that another portion of it is 
converted into lime. The limestone is a com- 
pound of lime and carbonic acid gas, and when 
intensely heated this latter substance is driven 
off, leaving the lime in an uncombined state— 
or, as it is termed, quicklime. 

One of the most interesting features in this 
quarry, to my geological friend, was the presence 
in one part of a ledge of the common rock of 
the neighborhood—mica schist—overlying the 
limestone. The limestone has been regarded by 
geologists as a more recently deposited rock 
than the mica schist and therefore lying above 
it; so that the presence of the two rocks in this 
quarry, in an inverted position, presented a 
difficult problem to solve. 

Before reaching this spot, we had called at a 
mica schist quarry on the railroad, where stone 
for building and ballasting were largely quarried. 
The proportion of mica varied much in different 
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parts. Here we obtained some interesting speci- 
mens of large garnets, which are imbedded in 
the rocks—as large as unhulled walnuts. 

After dining with our hospitable guide, I re- 
turned home, feeling that I had had an interest- 
ing and instructive trip. J. W. 
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REPRINTED FROM “‘ THE FRIEND.” 
Yes, there will come a better day ; 
I see it, but not nigh, 
The threatening clouds will pass away 
And leave a brighter sky. 


They who the wintry storms abide, 
Shall deepen in the root, 

Shall spread their branches far and wide 
And yield both flower and fruit. 


The church has now her sackcloth on, 
The precious seed lies low, 

While men were sleeping tares were sown 
By an unwearied foe. 


Athenian like, this restless age, 
Is seeking something new; 

This spirit e’en the church invades, 
And would our faith undo. 


Alas, in this enlightened day, 
Some hold as idle dreams 

The ancient faith: the good old way 
Too straight and narrow seems. 


The faith our fathers suffered for, 
The doctrines which they taught, 

Are by professors of their name 
Despised as things of naught. 


For this a faithful remnant mourn, 
Their hearts are filled with fears, 

For Zion’s sake they cannot rest, 
But strew their way with tears. 


But there will come a better day ; 
I see it, but not now. 

Then lift each drooping head in hope, 
And clear each anxious brow. 


Redeemer, Thou canst make these storms 
Work out thy sovereign will ; 

The raging of the wind and waves 
Thy purposes fulfil. 


Many are straying from the fold, 
Far frony the beaten track 

In which our fathers trod of old; 
Oh! bring these wanderers back. 


Restore the strength and zeal of youth, 
When Barclay, Fox and Penn 

Displayed a banner for the Truth 
Before their fellow-men. 


Oh, keep me with thy little flock, 
Though poor and low it be, 

Which though the world deride and mock, 
Is owned in love by Thee. 


The Truth, the same our fathers knew, 
Shall yet revive and reign ; 

And they who closely cleave thereto 
Shall lift their heads again. 


Bring round in thy appointed time, 
A better, brighter day ; 

And cause thy face again to shine, 
And chase the clouds away. 


THE BRAVEST OF THE BRAVE. 


By JOAQUIN MILLER. 


“Europe was never so entirely and terribly armed. 


Woe to him who sets fire to Europe now.”’— Moltke, 


And who the bravest of the brave; 
The bravest hero ever born? 
’Twas one who dared a felon’s grave, 
Who dared to bear the scorn of scorn. 
Nay, more than this; when sword was drawn 
And vengeance waited but his word, 
He looked with pitying eyes upon 
The scene, and said: “ Put up thy sword!” 
Could but one king be found to-day 
As brave to do, as brave to say? 


“Put up thy sword into the sheath.” 
Put up thy sword, put up thy sword. 
By Cedron’s brook thus spake beneath 
The olive trees our valiant Lord. 
Spake calm and king-like. Sword and stave 
And torch and stormy men of death 
Made clamor. Yet He spoke not, save 
With loving word and patient breath, 
“Put up thy sword into the sheath,” 
The peaceful olive boughs beneath. 


Ye Christian kings, in Christ’s dear name 
I charge you live no more this lie. 
“Put up thy sword.” The time they came 
To bind and lead Him forth to die, 

Behold this was his last command! 
Yet ye dare cry to Christ in prayer 

With red and reeking sword in hand! 
Ye dare do this as devils dare! 

Ye liars, liars, great and small, 

Ye cowards, cowards, cowards all! 


O God, but for one gallant czar, 

One valiant king, one fearless queen ! 
Yea, there would be an end of war 

If but one could be heard or seen 
To follow Christ; to bravely cry 

“Put up thy sword, put up thy sword, 

And let us dare to live and die 

As did command our valiant Lord ; 
With sword commanded to its sheath, 
The blessed olive boughs beneath.” 

—The Independent. 


For “‘ Tue Frienp,”* 


A Peculiar Trait of Bears. 


While in the woods I have many times had 
trees pointed out to me showing marks where 
bears had reared themselves up, grasping the 
tree with their fore paws, sometimes even climb- 
ing it a few feet, and biting and tearing the 
bark and wood with their teeth. On Gauley 
River a yew pine tree was shown me that was 
nearly bitten in half by them. They always 
select a yew pine, or a pine on which the rosin 
has run out through the bark, so I presume 
it is the rosin they are after. 

I have frequently been told by the old hunter, 
that the young bears sometimes carried a rock 
or piece of wood and put it against the tree to 
stand on, thereby enabling them to over-bite 
their larger opponents. You always find the 
fresh marks the highest, they seemingly take a 
pride in over-biting their neighbors. I had 
credited the rock story as a hunter’s yarn, until 
recently when on Cheat River, one evening camp 
was made by a large yew pine the bears had 
been biting that day, and close by stood two 
other pines with the bark on them scratched 
off, and the wood for three feet torn and splint- 
ered. Leading from the trees was a broad trail, 
crossing a low, marshy piece of ground, and the 
crushed weeds and fresh tracks and signs showed 
plainly that they had been there that day, and 
that this was a regular rosin rendezvous for 
them. As usual, the freshest bite was the high- 
est, and to my surprise, not over five feet from 
the tree lay a large piece of log that had been 
carried a long way by a bear; that was readily 
decided by the trail and teeth marks, and 
that he had carried it at least two hundred 
yards was shown by the fact that the chunk 
was of hard wood and there was not a hard 
wood log nor tree in sight. For what other pur- 


pose would a bear have carried that piece of 


wood two hundred yards other than to enable 
him to over-bite a rival. 
Herpert M. Bacon. 
Appison, Webster Co., W. Va., 
Sixth Mo. 28th, 1891. 


THE want of resignation and perfect acquies- 
cence in the will of God, is one of the principal 
sources of the unhappiness of which we hear 80 
much complaint. 
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Influenza, or “La Grippe.” 

Influenza is the very Proteus of disease, a 
malady which assumes so many different forms, 
that it seems to be not one, but all diseases’ 
epitome ; and its symptomatology includes al- 
most everything, from running at the nose to 
inflammation of the brain. In times of epi- 
demic, such as the present, illness of every kind 
is likely to be laid at the door of influenza ; 
every cold, every headache, every bilious attack 
is ascribed to the same ubiquitous (or, as we 
say, “pandemic”) morbic agency, as in the 
Middle Ages all the motly brood of skin dis- 
eases were impartially classified and treated as 
leprosy. 

Statistics both of the prevalence and of the 
mortality of influenza, are therefore apt to be 
vitiated by more than the usual fallacies which 
beset all such censuses of disease, and a corre- 
sponding liberal allowance for error should be 
made when dealing with it. The first step to- 
wards a right understanding of the nature of 
influenza, is to get rid of the notion that catarrh 
is an inseparable adjunct of the disease. It is 
really an acute specific fever, running a definite 
course like measles or scarlatina. It would be 
tedious and unprofitable to describe in detail 
the symptoms and complications of a disorder 
which is no doubt painfully familiar to many 
of my readers. It may, however, be stated 
that numerous and diverse as are its manifesta- 
tions, they may all be grouped under three 
heads, viz., catarrhal, abdominal, and nervous. 
We have thus three well-marked types, each of 
which includes several varieties ; all three may 
be intermingled or may succeed each other in 
the same case. The bewildering diversity of 
symptoms becomes intelligible if we regard 
them as the results of disordered nervous ac- 
tions, 

The extraordinary disturbance in our tele- 
graphic systems, sometimes caused by a thun- 
derstorm, is as nothing compared with the freaks 
played by the living conductors in the human 
body, if anything throws the governing centres 
out of gear. In my opinion’ then, the answer to 
the riddle of influenza is poisoned nerves. The 
cause of the disease I take to be a specific poi- 
son of some kind which gains acecess to the 
body, and having an elective affinity for the 
nervous system, wreaks its spite principally or 
entirely thereon. In some cases it seizes on 
that part of it which governs the machinery of 
respiration ; in others on that which presides 
over the digestive functions; in others again, it 
seems as it were, to run up and down the nerv- 
ous keyboard, jarring the delicate mechanism 
and stirring up disorder and pain in different 
parts of the body, with what almost seems 
malicious caprice. 

It is this that explains the almost infinite 
variety of neuralgie pains, head-ache, ear-ache 
face-ache, lumbago, cramp in the stomach, &c: 
which form so distressing a feature of the mal- 
ady. It also explains the absolute loss of smell 
and taste, which makes the taking of food the 
most wearisome of tasks; and it gives us the 
key to disorders of the sight and hearing, and 
the severe, though happily transient, affections 
of the eye and ear, which so frequently accom- 
pany influenza, and the lethargic stupor which 
occasionally follows it. It is the profound im- 
Pression made on the nervous system by the 


Poison, that explains nearly all the after effects |- 


of the malady, and especially that prolonged 
and sometimes even permanent loss of vital 
energy; which is perhaps its worst legacy. The 
same deterioration of nerve force is seen in the 
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Mortgage on a Bicycle. 

John Moneypenny asked his father to buy 
him a bicycle. He had outgrown his velocipede, 
but he had not money enough for a Columbia. 
His father thought this would be a good oppor- 
tunity to teach John a little business. “ What 
can you get one for?” he said. John said that 
Dick Header had avery good one which he 
was willing to sell for twenty-five dollars. It 
was worth a good deal more. 

“How much money have you got?” 

John said that he had saved up about fifteen 
dollars. 

“T can not buy a bicycle for you,” said his 
father; “but I will help you buy one if you 
want me to. How long will it take you to save 
the-other ten ?” 

John calculated it would take him three 
months. 

“ Well,” said his father, “I will lend you ten 
dollars to put with your fifteen to buy the bicy- 
cle with on two conditions: the first is that you 
give me a mortgage on the bicycle to secure the 
repayment of the ten dollars, and interest at 
the rate of one cent a week until the loan is 
paid; the other condition is that the bicycle 
shall be in good order and kept in good order, 
for if you don’t pay me my ten dollars, and I 
have to take the bicycle and sell it to get my 
money back, it will not sell very well if it is 
out of order.” 

John negotiated the bargain with Dick Head- 
er, and reported to his father, who said: “ Now 
you must write a bill of sale for Dick to sign, 
which will always afterwards prove that the 
bicycle belongs to you and that you paid for it.” 
So John wrote, at his father’s dictation : 

“TI, Dick Header, have this day sold my 
bicycle to John Moneypenny and he has paid 
me for it twenty-five dollars in full.” 

This was laid away for Dick to sign when the 
time should come. 

“Next,” said his father, “we want a mort- 
gage of the bicycle from you to me.” So John 
wrote again at his father’s dictation : 

“T, John Moneypenny, have this day assigned 
and transferred to my father, my bicycle, which 
I have just bought of Dick Header, to secure 
my father the payment of ten dollars lent me 
by him, which I am to repay in three months, 
with interest at one cent. per week until the 
interest is paid; and I am to keep the bicycle 
in good order at all times. And in case of 
any default on my part, my father is at liberty 
to take the bicycle and sell it, and retain out 
of the proceeds what I owe him, paying me the 
balance, if any.” 

That evening Dick came to the house with 
the bicycle to get his money. Jobn produced 
his fifteen dollars out of a drawer and a tin 
savings-bank and a purse, and his father pro- 
duced his ten dollars from his wallet. Dick 
signed the bill of sale; John signed the mort- 
gage; his father handed John the ten dollars 
and took the mortgage. John put the ten dol- 
lars with his fifteen and handed them to Dick, 
and took the bill of sale and the bicycle. 

That evening there was great fun on the side- 
walk, : 

A few weeks afterward John missed his bicy- 
cle. He was making a great hue and cry when 
his mother told him that she had seen it in his 
father’s library. John hurried to the library, 
and was amazed to see it there with a little 
placard on it bearing the words “ For Sate.” 
He jumped at it to carry it off, but he found 
that it was securely tied. Just then his father 
came in. “Well, John,” said he, “do you 


slow and unsatisfactory healing of wounds 
which nearly all surgeons have observed in pa- 
tients who have suffered from influenza. 

Even spontaneous gangrene of the extremi- 
ties has taken place in several places, as if the 
disease induced premature old age. As the 
nourishment of every tissue and organ in the 
body is under the direct control of the nervous 
system, it follows that anything which affects 
the latter, has a prejudicial effect on the former. 
Hence it is not surprising that influenza in 
many cases leaves its mark in damaged struc- 
ture. Not only the lungs, but the kidneys, the 
heart, and other internal organs, and the nerv- 
ous matter itself, may suffer this way. No won- 
der that so many persons never “ feel the same” 
after an attack: that some develop consump- 
tion; that a few become paralyzed, and that 
there are even instances in which insanity has 
followed the malady. 

What, then, is the nature of this insidious 
poison, that has so baleful an effect on the 
nerves? On that point, the doctors of the end 
of the nineteenth century are as much in the 
dark as their predecessors at the beginning of 
the sixteenth. We have not got beyond the 
“something subtle and occult” of Molineux. 
It is needless to say that microbes have been 
sought for, and several have been found; but, 
not so far the one that is “wanted.” Those 
that have been arrested on suspicion by Cornil, 
and Babes of Paris, Jolles of Vienna, Klebs of 
Zurich, and others, have all failed to satisfy 
the crucial test of inoculation; “ colonies” of 
them have been carefully bred to a proper de- 
gree of virulence, and have then been injected 
into rabbits and other martyrs of scientific re- 
search. The unfortunate animals have died 
with symptoms indicative of blood-poisoning ; 
but not of influenza. That the cause of the 
disease, however, is a living germ of some kind, 
can hardly be doubted. This is the only hy- 
pothesis which explains all the facts. The sky, 
the sea, the earth, and the waters under the earth, 
have been searched in vain for something that 
would furnish a solution of the riddle. The 
weather has been tried and found wanting.— 
One has only to glance through the list of epi- 
demics, to see that influenza has been rife in 
every possible variety of weather and at every 
season of the year. It has prevailed in differ- 
ent places at the same time under exactly oppo- 
site meteorological conditions. At present, the 
living germ holds the field—but as to the exact 
nature of the organism, we must wait for en- 
lightenment at the hands of some patient work- 
ers who seek for the sources of disease in the 
realm of the infinitely little—Dr. Morrell Mac- 
kenzie, in the Fortnightly Review for Sixth Month. 





Important Question.—W hile we are “ pilgrims 
and strangers” in this valley of tears, we must 
constantly meet with sorrows and troubles which 
nothing but religion, or the grace of God, can 
enable us to sustain. This, then, is the hidden 
treasure, the pearl of great price—to obtain 
which we should sell all that we have. This it 
is that affords happiness in life; this it is that 
smooths and softens the pillow of death; this it 
is that leads its disciples to a heaven of un- 
clouded day. Do we, reader, possess this trea- 
sure? Important question! involving joys and 
sorrows innumerable and eternal.—Selected. 


~calelienlilialdactetica 

Our Needs.—The harder our work, the more 
we need solitude and prayer — without which, 
work becomes mechanical and insincere.—Bishop 
McLaren. 
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know any one that wants to buy a bicycle? I 
want to sell this one.” 

“Why,” said John, “ who.does this bicycle 
belong to? It is mine.” 

“No,” said his father, “you made default in 
your interest last week.” 

“Well, that wasn’t my fault,” said John. “I 
was away, and I forgot all about it.” 

“T didn’t say it was your fault,” replied his 
father ; “ but you are in default, and that gave 
me the right to take the bicycle and sell it to 
get back my money.” 

John produced his penny to hand it to his 
father, with a grave expression which relaxed 
into a smile, as he saw his father upon receiving 
it, take off the sale label, and unlash the machine 
and surrender it to him. As he was going.out 
of the door he turned and said: “ Father, who 
does this bicycle belong to, anyway? It doesn’t 
seem as if it was mine.” 

“ Yes,” said his father, “it is yours, subject 
to a mortgage. I have got “a pull” on it, as 
the boys say, and can take it away from you, 
perhaps. It is yours subject to an incumbrance 
now. If you succeed in saving up ten dollars 
within three months, besides the interest, then 
it will belong to you free and clear.” 

At the end of the three months, when thé 
mortgage matured, as the phrase is, John sur- 
prised his father by producing and counting 
out his savings to the amount of ten dollars, 
for he had a good ailowance given him on the 
condition that he should save half of it for per- 
manent purchases ; and his father surrendered 
the mortgage. 

John put the paper in the fire, and watched it 
burning with great satisfaction, saying: “There! 
I hate a mortgage.” 

“ Yes,” said his father, “that is right; but 
still you wouldn’t have been able to buy a 
bicycle when you did without the help of a 
mortgage.” — Christian Union. 





For “‘ Tue Frienp.” 

Sixth Month 5th, 1891.—The reason that I 
prefer being a Friend is not that I think other 
denominations are not Christians: it is simply 
my choice, and I am thankful that my right of 
membership was conferred upon me at the time 
of my birth. My earliest education was at the 
time when the Society of Friends was looked 
»»on with veneration and trust by professing 
Uhristians generally, and the world also at large, 
who knew Friends. The name Friend or Quaker 
was a guarantee for piety and truthfulness, and 
go it is to this day to those who tread the same 
paths and mind the same things; and not so 
only because it was so then, but because it con- 
tinues to be so with all rightly concerned mem- 
bers who live up to and exemplify the teach- 
ings of the Gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ, as 
was so plainly marked out and sustained by the 
life and sufferings of our worthy predecessors 
in the Truth, who under God’s providence were 
so remarkably favored to understand and do 
his will. I have heard it remarked, if the 
Society of Friends let fall their principles, they 
will be given to others more faithful to hold up 
to the world, which no doubt would be the case. 
But we have no reason to expect such a thing 
to take place. 

There is evidently a deepening concern through- 
out the Society in the minds of Friends, and 
especially so in the younger members. There 
is a decided interest manifested to become more 
acquainted with, and carry out the principles 
of the Society in some places; and should this 
prove to be so throughout the Society at large, 


it would be a bright prospect indeed, giving 
evidence of the work of regeneration; and per- 
haps Judges as at the first and Counsellors as 
at the beginning, may be again raised up amongst 
us, to the honor of Truth and of the ever blessed 
name of the Great Head of the Church. 
deed, it is the young that have to be looked to 
for standard bearers in the future; and may 
the all-sustaining hand of our blessed Lord be 
our Counsel and Defence against all encroach- 
ments that would lay waste and divide. 
meek He will teach of his ways, and guide in 
judgment also. 
favor, that we may be fortified against danger 
when it appears. 


now in my eighty-seventh year, and feel much 
sympathy for those in the younger walks of life, 
many of whom are now treading the slippery 
paths of youth. 
of every appearance of evil: keep a single eye 
to the pointings of the Divine hand, which will 
never be withdrawn whilst you are disposed to 
follow it. 
trial of your faith, however dark and gloomy 
every prospect may seem, for at that very time 
the blessing may be near: but rather wait the 
appointed time which belongs to the good Mas- 
ter whom we serve, when your sorrow will be 
turned into joy, and the Divine consolatious 
flow as a river, to the refreshing of your Spirit- 
ual life. 


believe that in the near future there will be 
apparent indications of better times for our 
deeply tried Society, and even now such are 
visible. 
branch cannot bear fruit of itself, except it abide 
in the vine; no more can we, except we abide 
tn Christ, the true vine, the fruit of which is 
Love, Joy, Peace, Long Suffering, Gentleness, 
Goodness, Faith, Meekness, Temperance, &c. 


dor, whose home is at Sutter Creek, says that a 
laborer employed in one of the mills at that 
place has in his home one of the strangest fami- 
lies of animals in existence. 
family is an old cat, who is the mother of a 
thrifty family of five kittens ; but in spite of the 
cares of motherhood, she has taken it upon her- 
self to provide for a rat which she has taken 
under her protection. 
two months ago a half-grown rat, lame and 
nearly drowned, crawled into the house, evi- 
dently in search of food and shelter, and by 
some chance made its way to the place where 
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Let us all strive to gain that 


I have attained to greatly advanced age, am 


Beware, dear young Friends, 


Never give up to despondency in the 


It affords me much pleasure and comfort to 


It must be borne in mind that the 


JosEPH Morris. 
CARDINGTON, Ohio. 





Natural History, Science, etc. 
Anecdote of a Cat.—Senator Voorhees, of Ama- 


The head of the 


During a storm some 


the old cat lay snugly on a heap of sacks with 
her family. Strangely the mother seemed touched 
with pity over the condition of the wanderer, 
and instead of attacking him she coolly made 
room for him and did everything to relieve his 
sufferings. The rat displayed every sign of 
gratitude, and the miner’s family, when they 
discovered the intruder, were so struck with 
surprise that they forbade any one to disturb 
them. The result was that the rat chose to re- 
main with his new-formed friends, and has now 
become as docile as his foster-mother. A warm 
attachment seems to have sprung up between 
the two, and the rat has grown fat and lazy, 
wandering about as it suits its fancy, and evi- 


dently pleased with his new surroundings.— 


Christian Advocate. 


The Cyclamen.—The beautiful Cyclamen of 
! y 


walk into the chicken yard. 
usual curiosity, she went peering into every cor- 
ner, till she came te the old hen on her nest. 
The hen made a dive for Poll’s yellow head, 
but missed it. Poll, thinking discretion the bet- 
ter part of valor, turned to run; the hen, with 
wings widespread, following close after. As she 
ran, Poll screamed in her shrillest tones. 





our green-houses is known in Europe as “ gow. 
bread.” The roots are extremely poisonous, the 
active principle being known as cyclamin. The 
ground roots are used to poison fish. Heat, how. 
ever, dissipates the poisonous principle so that 
the poisoned fish are innocuous when cooked, 
But the remarkable point is that the roots are 
harmless to swine, and in the woods where the 
Cyclamen is native, swine seek them with avidity, 
and, hence, the origin of the vernacular name, 


The Monkeys Broke Ranks.—Robert Collyer 


tells an amusing story of a trained troupe of 
monkeys he once saw in London on a g 
They had been drilled carefully to go through 
a series of military exercises in uniform, and 
were making a fine display of their attainments, 
when a man in the gallery threw a handful of 
nuts on the stage, and the monkey soldiery at 
once broke ranks, threw down their guns and 
scrambled for the hard-shelled dainties—New 
York Sun. 


Parrot Story.—Our next-door neighbor, writes 


a correspondent, owns an amusing parrot which 
is always getting into mischief, but usually gets 
out again without much trouble to herself. When 
she has done anything for which she knows she 
ought to be punished, she holds her head to one 
side, and, eyeing her mistress, says in a sing- 
song tone: “ Polly is a good girl,” until she sees 
her mistress smile ; then she flaps her wings and 
cries out: “Hurrah! Polly is a good girl!” 
She has been allowed to go free in the garden, 
where she promenades back and forth on the 
walks, sunning herself and warning off all in- 
truders. 


One morning a hen strayed out of the chicken 


yard and was quietly picking up her breakfast, 
when Poll marched up to her and called out 
“Shoo!” in her shrill voice. 
treated to her own quarters, running as fast as 
she could, followed by Poll, who screamed 
“Shoo!” at every step. 


The poor hen re- 


A few days later, Poll extended her morning 
Here, with her 


A member of the family, who had witnessed 


the performance, thought it time to interfere in 
Poll’s behalf, as the angry hen was gaining on 
her. 
his hand. Poll lost no time in travelling up to 
his shoulder. 
ground, she turned, and, looking down on her 
foe, screamed: “ Hello there! shoo!” 


He ran out, and stooping down, held out 


Then, from her high vantage 


The frightened hen returned to her nest a8 


rapidly as she had come.— The Ashland Item. 


Cause of Trances—J. Buckley, Editor of 


the Christian Advocate, when in St. Louis, visited 
an establishment where under the preaching of 
a woman, several of those present fell into a 
trance condition. He says: “ As to the trances, 


I have no doubt that they are of the same na 
ture as those which happened in early Method- 
ism, and occur still among the colored people 
and among Baptists and Methodists in some 
parts of the world, Adventists, and other sects 
holding camp-meetings; and are precisely of the 
same nature as the jerks which occurred in the 
early part of the century. They result from con- 
tinuous and contagious excitement, and take 
their peculiar accidental type from the preva 
lent fashion. Trances are the effect of high con- 
tinuous tension and emotion, and may occur t 
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Items. 


An Industrial Scheme.—Perhaps the most difficult 
portion of the colored people of the South to reach 
with Christianizing influences are those upon the 
plantations. Three years ago a number of gentle- 
men specially interested in this problem, met and 
formed the plan of the Industrial Missionary Asso- 
ciation of Albom, whose object is to civilize and 
Christianize the plantation colored people by the 
industrial method. At first experimenting with 
asmall plantation which they purchased and rented 
to the colored people, they were much gratified 
with their success, and formed somewhat later a 
regular Association, with an authorized capital 
stock of $1,000,000 in shares of ten dollars each. 
It is their object, as fast as possible, to extend this 
purchase of Tok, then rent it to the people, the 
rental paying for all taxes and expenses of a School 
and church to be established in connection with 
each plantation, and then offer it for sale to the 
people as they are enabled to lay by something for 

urchase. Various gifts, amounting to $5,000, 

ave been received, conditional, however, on se- 
curing $10,000 by Seventh Month Ist. The Presi- 
dent, C. B. Curtis, of Oberlin, O., will receive 
donations and give any desired information. 


Worship.—Worship need not be beautiful or 
esthetic, but it should be decent. There need not 
be exquisitely modulated intonations or noble 
chants, but there must be reverence or it is not wor- 
ship at all. Eloquence is not worship, and muf- 
fled responses are not worship, and sweet music 
is not worship; nothing is worship that is not the 
expression of a broken and a contrite heart, which 
God will not despise. 


Mohammedan Activity.—The Moslems are being 
represented now in the very centres of Christianity. 
In St. Petersburg a Moslem mosque has resent 
been erected, and the Moslem Pope of Russia, the 
Mufti of Orenburg, recently visited the capital in 
the interest of the work, being received by the 
authorities with great distinction, and receiving 
permission from the Czar to collect funds for this pur- 
pose. At last accounts he had secured 20,000 rubles. 
As the Mufti is an energetic man, he will soon have 
a religious home for the Tartars, Kalmucks, Bash- 
keles, and other Mohammedans in St. Petersburg. 
In Berlin, too, a Moslem religious leader has made 
his appearance. This isan Jmam or Moslem priest, 
sent by the Sultan for the Turkish Embassy in 
Berlin. In Liverpool an old fashioned house now 
bears the inscription: ‘‘ There is but one God and 
Mohammed is his prophet.” The building has 
been converted into a Mohammedan Institute, 
consisting of a library, reading room, museum and 
hall. Behind it is a building large enough for 
two hundred worshippers. Instead of seats there 
are prayer mats. This Mohammedan Mission In- 
stitute has been established by a former Methodist, 
an attorney at law, named Quillian. The latter 
studied the Koran in Morocco, and became a con- 
vert to Mohammedanism. He now intends to 
convert his fellow-countrymen to the same religion. 

A College Club.—One of the most delightful speci- 
mens of righteous administration of the laws oc- 
curred last week in Cambridge, Mass. There is 
connected with the college a “high toned” Greek 
letter club, which used to be regularly connected 
with a fraternity honored in other colleges, but 
which has fur many years been practically severed 
from it, and which has degenerated into a mere 
club of swells and bon-vivants. This club provides 
liquors and sells them to its members and visitors. 
That is forbidden by the laws of the State, as Cam- 
bridge is a oe i bie ene - the ground of condemnation, when he said: “This 
aeons corkage pe ae cael is the condemnation that Light is come into the 
last week and brought before a fearless and impar- world, and men loved darkness rather than 
And say, “ Behold, he prays.” tial judge, and fined sixty-five dollars each for light, because their deeds are evil. His A pos- 

> 2 Geccm what they were told was evidently a wilful infrac- | tle Paul taught the same doctrine, when he told 

oe * |tion of the laws. And the judge gave them a|the Romans, “ If ye live after the flesh ye shall 

ProvipENcE, Sixth Mo. 26, ’91. faithful warning that if they were caught guilty of | die; but if ye, through the Spirit, do mortify 
the _—- — they —— be — to h fine of | the deeds of the body, ye shall live. For, as 

one hundred dollars and three months in the peni- 5 : oe Tea 1 ate 
traini , 2m . tentiary. We most sincerely hope that the officers aoe ~ pr led _ = on of ae they Fe 
ing of a child than the bringing him to do | will keep a sharp lookout on that club, and if they the sons of God. ve same apostle testifies 
What he ought to do,and to do it in its proper time | continue to keep and sell liquors that they will | that God will grant eternal life to them who 
Whether he enjoys doing it or not. all be again arrested, and all sent to the peniten-|seck for it “by patient continuance in well 





















































tiary, though they be baseball captains, or stroke 
oars, or sons of millionaires. Collegestudents should 
be made to keep the laws just as much as any un- 
educated rumseller.— The Independent. 
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persons not at all under the influence of the 
Spirit of God, if they are susceptible to emotional 
contagion. Mormons and many other sects in 
no way connected directly with Christianity 
have them, and the howling Mohammedan der- 
yishes whom I saw in the East.” 
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gi For “ Tus Frrenp.” 
An Qutside Religion. 


It is comely in appearance, and many pay re 
spect to its comeliness. It may mislead because 
of its nice morality. But it is not altogether 
modest in its pretensions. The man represented 
in the Gospel, who had not on the wedding gar- 
ment when he took occasion to place himself 
among the invited guests, met with a cold re- 
ception, and being inquired of by the king re- 
garding his right to be in the company—was 
without excuse—what a pitiful condition! when 
he was compelled to take his departure speech- 
less. Jesus said, “ Many are called, but few are 
chosen.” It is the garment of his righteousness 
that gives title to a seat in his kingdom. “ His 
righteousness and light and life shall clothe the 
soul in radiant white.” Thus prepared for a 
seat among the redeemed, the song of praise is 
“unto Him who hath washed them in his own 
precious blood and made them kings and priests 
unto God.” 

Many feel a need of this inside religion and 
seek for it, but alas, when seeking outside of the 
conditions of the Gospel they fail to find it. The 
man who went to Jesus saying, “Good Master 
what shall I do that I may inherit eternal life?” 
turned away sorrowful because of the conditions, 
for we read he had great possessions. Jesus 
loved him and said unto him, “ One thing thou 
lackest; go thy way, sell whatsoever thou hast 
and give to the poor, and thou shalt have trea- 
sure in heaven, and come and follow me.” 

“Why will ye die, oh House of Israel? Ye, 
who vainly profess religion while living to your- 
selves and not unto Him who hath died for us 
that we might live. Let all search and try their 
ways and turn unto the Lord before it be too 
late. Repent, for the kingdom of heaven is at 
hand. Every good gift and every perfect gift 
is from above, from the Father of Lights, in 
whom is no variableness nor shadow of turn- 
ing. 

The Lord hath said, “ My Spirit shall not al- 
ways strive with man, for that he also is flesh.” 
Truly it is a fearful thing to fall into the hands 
of the living God. Then let us be careful how 
we say, “I know I am saved,” lest being de- 
ceived, the King’s verdict in the day of account 
should be rendered, “ Depart, I know you not.” 
How awfully sad to be included among the 
number who plead in vain, when saying, “ We 
have eaten and drunk in thy presence, and thou 
hast taught in our streets.” Better, beyond com- 
parison, is the prayer, “ Lord, when thou com- 
est into thy kingdom, remember me.” The ery 
of the publican is availing when, by the soul, it 
lsaddressed to God and not to man, “ Be mer- 
ful to me, a sinner.” 





“Those who are lost will not be condemned for 
the evil deeds they have committed, but only 
because of their unbelief. Those who are saved 
will be saved, not because of their good deeds, 
but because they have believed in Christ.” 

Such was the drift of a communication to 
which we listened in a meeting of the Society 
of Friends, delivered by a person who was evi- 
dently sincere and earnest in the belief that these 
doctrines were in harmony with the teachings of 
our Saviour and his apostles, as recorded in the 
Holy Scripture. Yet they give so partial, one- 
sided and imperfect a view of those teachings, 
that they practically inculcate serious error. 

It is a blessed truth that “God so loved the 
world that He sent his only begotten Son into 
the world, that whosoever believeth in Him 
should not perish, but have everlasting life.” 
The evidence that we have this belief or faith in 
Christ is to be found in our obedience to his 
commands. Without that obedience, all pro- 
fession of belief will avail us nothing, as the 
Apostle James shows, when he reminds the dis- 
ciples that the devils also believe and tremble. 
Their belief does them no good, and our belief 
will be equally useless to us if we do not submit 
to the government of Christ, bear his yoke and 
follow his commands. Our Saviour taught the 
same truth when He said, “ Not every one that 
saith unto me, Lord, Lord, shall enter the king- 
dom of heaven, but he that doeth the will of my 
Father, who is in heaven.” 

After giving many practical precepts in the 
Sermon on the Mount, as contained in the 5th, 
6th and 7th chapters of Matthew, he ends up 
his discourse by telling his hearers that he that 
doeth his commandments is the wise man whose 
house is built on the rock; but he that doeth 
them not is the foolish man who builds on the 
sand, and whose house will be wrecked in the 
day of trial. Is it not a just inference from his 
words, that the man who builds his hopes of 
salvation on a faith in Christ, which is not ac- 
companied with true obedience to Him, is build- 
ing on a sandy foundation? 

Similarly, in the parable of the sheep and the 
goats, our Saviour teaches that the wicked will 
be sentenced to punishment, because they had 
not fed the hungry, clothed the naked and done 
other works of practical righteousness; and the 
righteous will be admitted into the heavenly 
mansions because they had performed those 
duties. In neither case does He make the de- 
cision to rest on the simple question of belief or 
unbelief. 

Our blessed Lord very clearly stated the 
“Prayer is the sinner’s contrite voice 


Returning from his ways, 
While angels in their turn rejoice 





Nothing is more important in the mental, 





doing,” but will render “tribulation and an- 
guish upon every soul of man that doeth evil.” 

Nor is there any real conflict between such 
texts of Scripture and those which speak of the 
importance of faith. It is equally true that “ He 
that cometh to God must believe that He is, and 
that He is a rewarder of them that diligently 
seek Him.” It is God himself who implants 
in the heart convictions of right and of wrong, 
and points out to man the way in which he 
should walk to obtain the Divine favor. It is 
because man believes these impressions to be of 
God, that he is made willing to deny himself of 
those things which are evil, and to follow that 
which is right. Thus he manifests his belief in 
God and in his righteous retribution, and true 
faith and good works are joined together as 
fruits from the same source—even from the Di- 
vine life, power and Spirit of God, the one ever- 
lasting fountain of all good. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

UniTep Statres.— Postmaster General Wanamaker 
has issued an advertisement of the mail lettings under 
the Postal Aid bill, passed by the last Congress. It 
invites proposals from steamship companies for carry- 
ing the American mails to foreign countries, in vessels 
of American build, of the best construction and of the 
highest speed in their respective classes, over routes 
minutely described. 

Orders were, on the 17th inst., sent to the Collector 
of Customs at New York, for a readjustment of the 
force of employés of his office, so as to secure an an- 
nual reduction of $86,450. The plan contemplates the 
dismissal of 75 clerks and laborers, a reduction of the 
salaries of seven employés, and the abolition altogether 
of seven offices now vacant. These changes will take 
effect on the 31st inst., and are made necessary by the 
condition of the appropriation for the collection of 
customs revenue. 

A tornado at West Superior, Wisconsin, on the af- 
ternoon of the 16th inst., destroyed a hotel which was 
being built at the intersection of two streets. Five 
men were killed and four injured by the destruction 
of the hotel. Several other buildings were wrecked 
by the tornado, and crops were badly damaged by the 
hail that accompanied the tornado. 

Excitement runs high at Eastport, Maine, over the 
seizure of seven American fishing boats by the Cana- 
dian steamer Dream, last week. It is claimed by the 
Eastport fishermen, that they were fishing in Ameri- 
can waters, as defined by the charts made from the 
surveys years ago, and that the Dominion officials had 
no right to interfere with their work. The fishing 
boats which were seized are now at St. Andrews, but 
will be disposed of shortly by the Dominion authori- 
ties. 

A company has been organized in Kansas City to 
lay mains and build works to supply cold air. The 
projectors of the scheme are confident of its success. 
It is said that they can send fresh air to any part of 
the city and remove the impure atmosphere at a very 
low cost. In winter, hot air will be sent through the 
pipes. 

The Attorney General has rendered an opinion in 
which he holds that skilled employés of foreign ex- 
hibitors at the Chicago Exposition, who come to this 
country in good faith to set up and operate the ma- 
chinery of such exhibitors, are outside of and not 
subject to the contract labor laws of the United States. 

Deaths in this city last week numbered 499, which 
is 51 more than during the previous week and 62 more 
than during the corresponding period last year. Of 
the whole number 250 were males and 249 females; 
221 under one year of age. One hundred and twenty- 
nine died of cholera infantum; 39 of consumption ; 
30 of marasmus; 30 of heart disease; 22 of convul- 
sions; 16 of inflammation of the brain; 15 of conges- 
tion of the brain; 15 of inflammation of the lungs 
and 12 of apoplexy. 

Markets, &c.—U.S. 43’s, 1003 a 101; 4’s, 1173.2 1183; 
currency 6’s, 110 a 120. 

Corron was in light request but steady, at 8} c. for 
middling uplands. 

REFINED SuGars.— Cubes, 4 5-16 cts.; powdered, 
44a 49-16 cts.; granulated, 4} cts.; crown A, 43 cts.; 
crystal A, 4 3-16 cts. and confectioners’ A, 4} cts. 

Freep.— Winter bran, in bulk, $18.00 a $19.00; 
spring bran, in bulk, $17.00 a $18.00. 

FLour.—Western and Pennsylvania super, $3.75 a 
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$3.90; do. do., extras, $4.00 a $4.25; No. 2 winter 
family, $4.25 a $4.50; Pennsylvania, roller process, 
$4.65 a $4.90 ; Western winter, clear, $4.60 a $4.80; 
do. do., straight, $4.85 a $5.10; winter patent, $5.00 a 
$5.25; Minnesota, clear, $4.50 a $4.75; do., straight, 
$4.75 a $5.00; do., patent, $5.00 a $5.35. Rye flour, 
$4.80 for choice old Pennsylvania. 

Gratn.—No. 2 red wheat, 97 cts. 

No. 2 mixed corn, 72 cts. 
No. 2 white oats, 50 ets. 

Beer Carrie.—Extra, 5j a 6} cts.; good, 54 a 5} 
cts.; medium, 5} a 5} cts.; fair, 43 a 5 cts.; common, 
3} a 43 cts.; fat cows, 2} a 3} ets. 

SHEEP AND LAmsBs.— Extra, 5} a 5§ cts.; good, 44a 
5 cts.; medium, 4 a 4} cts.; common, 3} a 3} cts.; 
culls, 2} a 3 cts.; lambs, 4 a 7} ets. 

Hocs—Western, 73 a 8 cts. 

Foreicn.—Lord Salisbury speaking at the United 
Club, said that he believed that the danger of church 
disestablishment was considerably removed, and, if it 
was to be an electorial reform, the Conservatives did 
not dread it. The demand of a one-nfan vote was un- 
reasonable, but the question of women voting demand- 
ed consideration. The abolition of the illiterate voter 
might be necessary. He declared that Home Rule 
had not effected any lodgment in England; that it 
had been supported in the past by American gold, and 
was now backed by a clerical conspiracy. 

Lord Salisbury also said that he could not tell when 
the next general election would take place. All he 
knew about the matter was that the septennial account 
would come into operation in Eigth Month, 1893. 

The President of the Board of Trade, Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach, in the House of Commons said that the 
Government was aware of the temporary stoppage of 
the tinplate works in Wales, involving the throwing 
20,000 men out of work. He thought that over-pro- 
duction was the cause of this state of affairs and quoted 
figures in support of this theory. 

The Times summarizes the harvest prospects of the 
world as follows: In Russia there is a grave deficit ; 
the peasantry are starving, and there is small hope of 
relief. In India there is serious anxiety ; a famine pre- 
vails over a considerable portion of the country. 
Madras, Rajputana and the Punjab are the worst suf- 
ferers. There is drought in Bengal, and the need of 
more rain is urgent. Bombay alone promises a good 
harvest. The American harvest will be good in quality 
and amount; but with the failure of the Indian and 
Russian supplies it is of the utmost importance that 
the English crop shall not be short. The prospect on 
the whole is good. In the chief wheat counties, Essex, 
Norfolk and Suffolk, the crop is above the average, 
and in other counties up to the average. The harvest 
will be late and prices high. There is, therefore, a 
good outlook for the English farmer to break the long 
series of disastrous years. 

The 14th of the Seventh Month being the anniver- 
sary of the fall of the Bastile, was observed in Paris 
and throughout France with appropriate ceremonies 
and general holiday rejoicing. The French Senate 
has passed a bill to regulate the working of women 
and children in factories. The bill establishes a ten- 
hour working day, forbids night duty and prescribes 
one day of rest in every seven. The returns issued by 
the French Board of Trade show that during the Sixth 
Month the imports increased 56,724,000 franes, and 
the exports decreased 19,444,000 frances. A crisis oc- 
curred in the Chamber of Deputies on the 17th inst., 
in consequence of a vote having been passed to discuss 
the passport regulations in regard to commercial trav- 
ellers, &c. The Ministry was sustained. It is believ- 
ed that the Government has decided to accede to the 
request of Whitelaw Reid, the United States Minister, 
to remove the embargo upon American pork, as it is 
known that the Government has agreed to bring for- 
ward a bill modifying the general customs tariff of 
Fifth Month, 1881, and fixing the duty at 20 franes 
per 100 kilos on all salted pork, ham and bacon im- 
ported from the United States. Seven hundred men 
employed onthe Northern Railroad struck on the 16th 
inst. The goods depot of the Western Railway was 
closed on account of the strike, which, however, lasted 
but four days. 

The persecution of the Jews in Russia has been 
somewhat relaxed. The decree for the expulsion of 
Jewish artists from St. Petersburg, has been indefinite- 
ly postponed, and renewed orders have been sent to 
the press to refrain from publishing articles likely to 
excite animosity against the Jews. 


RECEIPTS. 
Received from Edward D. Trump, Pa., $2, vol. 65; 
from George P. Stokes, N. J., $2, vol. 65, and for Jane 


H. Pickering, $2, vol. 65; from George Vaux, Pa, $2 
vol. 65; from Charles Bell, N. J., $6, being $2 

for himself and Joseph K. Lippincott, Sen., N. J, 
Robert K. Willmott, Fla., vol. 65; from Eliza Ta 
N. J., $2, vol. 65; from Alfred H. Moon, Pa., $2, 
65; from Jane Faron, Del., $2, vol. 65; from 
Pickering, Phila., $2, vol. 65; from 8S. M. Wicke: 
Pa., $2, vol. 65; from Joseph W. Doudna, O., $2, 
65; from Emeline E. Hilyard, N. J., per J. 
Hilyard, $2, vol. 65; from William J. Smedley, 


$2, vol. 65; from George Kester, Pa., $2, vol. 65; 


Pa, 


Henry W. Leeds, N. J., per Samuel P. Leeds, $2, yol, 


65; from George Russell, N. J., $2, vol. 65; from Ak 


exander C. Wood, N. J., $6, being $2 each for hi pe 


Margaret R. Wood, and Rachel Cooper, vol. 65; from: 
Abby Middleton, N. J., $2, vol. 65; from Philip P. 
Dunn, $2, vol. 65; for Mindie H. Marvin, Kan. $3. 
vol. 65; from Elizabeth B. Ash, Pa., $2, vol. 65; 
Caleb Wood, Phila., $2, vol. 65; from William Wl 
Hazard, Agent, N. Y., $18, being $2 each, for hi 
Nicholas D. Tripp, Gilbert Weaver, Samuel G. © 


Hazard Library, Mary M. Otis, Charles Otis, Phebe ~ 


Sampson and Skaneateles Library Association, vol. 655. 
from James M. Price, Phila., $2, vol. 65, and for Wm, 


L. Price, $2, vol. 65; from Samuel Biddle, Phila, $2). 


vol. 65; from Elizabeth H. Richie, Penna., $2, vol, 
65; from Lydia T. King, Penna., $8, being $2 


for herself, Thomas Evans, Joseph E. Mickle, 3 


Lydia K. Edge, volume 65; from Mary Randolph, 
Philadelphia, $2, vol. 65; from Thomas S. Downing, ~ 


Penna., $2, vol. 65; from Thomas Lippincott, Penna,” 
$10, being $2 each, for himself, Edward Lippincott, 
Hilles Lippincott, Charles Lippincott, oul Dr. J. 
Thomas Lippincott, vol. 65; from Clarkson Sheppard, | 
Pa., $2, vol. 65 ; for Priscilla W. Harrington, Fla., $2, 


vol. 65; from William Biddle, Jr., Pa., $2, vol. 65; 7 
from Mary S. Walton, Pa., $2, vol. 65; from Phebe ~ 


Rhoads, Pa., $2, vol. 65; from John W. Biddle, Phila,” 


$4, vol. 65, 2 copies; from Mary E. Branson, Phila, 7 


$2, vol. 65; from Martha Mickle, N. J., $2, vol. 653° 
from Sarah L. Passmore, Pa., $2, vol. 65, and . 


Thomas L. Passmore, Pa., $2, vol. 65; from Mary Ann 


Haines, N. J., $2, vol. 65, from Laura A. Osbo 
Conn., $2, vol. 65; from Nathan Lippincott and Ben# ™ 
jamin Lippincott, N. J., $2 each, vol. 65; from Charles) 
L. Warner, Pa., $2, vol. 65, and for Joseph E. Meyers, 
Iowa, and William F. Warner, Pa., $2 each, vol. 6557 
from William Berry, Gtn., $2, vol. 65; from Lydia © 
Ann Hendrickson, N. J., $2, vol. 65. 2 
Remittances received after Third-day evening will not — 
appear in the Receipts until the following week. if 


NOTICES. | 


Westrown BoarpInG ScHoon.—A stated meeting: 
of the Committee on Admissions will be held in the 
Committee Room, Fourth and Arch Sts., on Seventh= 
day, the 25th inst., at 10 a. M. $ 

Joun W. Brppte, Clerk, 


Westtown BoarpineG Scuoou.—The Fall and Win-_ 
ter Term of 1891-92 will begin Ninth Month 1, 18917 
Parents and others who intend to send children to the 
School, will please make immediate application to 

J.G. WiiiiaMs, Sup’t, Westtown, Penna. 


Frienps’ Lisrary.— During the Seventh and” 
Eighth Months, the Library will be open on Fifth 
day afternoons, from 3 to 6 o'clock. 4 


Diep, at her home in Springdale, Iowa, on the If 
of Sixth Month, 1891, Rura Neaus, wife of Israel. 
Negus, in the eightieth year of her age. She was 
born in Columbiana County, Ohio, and was a consis-” 
tent member of the Society of Friends. She 
quietly away after protracted feebleness. ‘I 

, on the 3d of Sixth Month, 1891, at the reste 
dence of her son-in-law, Joseph Haldeman, near Gat” 
field, Ohio, MARGERY CREW, in the ninety-first year 
of her age, a member and elder of Springfield Month 
ly Meeting, Ohio. She was faithful in attending mee” 
ings, while able to do so, was ever concerned that our 
ancient testimonies might be handed down to posterity 
unimpaired, and that our ministers might keep to the 
unction of the Holy One in the exercise of their gifts ” 
Her infirmities were such as to confine her to the 
house for the last five years of her life. She was 
cheerful under her confinement, retaining her faculties — 
almost unimpaired till near the close, She was gath- 
ered, we reverently believe, as a shock of corn fully 
ripe, into the heavenly garner. She said to those) 
about her a few days before her death, “The languages) 
is be ye also ready,” and added, “It is not by 
works of righteousness that I have done, but by 
mercy that He saves me.” 
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